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The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a national 
information iystem operated by the National Institute of Education. 
ERIC serves the educational community by disseminating educational 
research results and otherVresource information that can be used in 
developing more effective educational programs. 

The ERIC Qearinghouse ori Educational Management, one of several 
clearinghouses in the system, established at the University of Oregon 
in 1966. The Clearinghouse anckits companion units process research 
reports and journal articles for \pnouncemer.t in ERIC's index and 
abstract bulletins. * 

Research reports are 2Lnnounctd\n Resources in Education (RIE), 
available in many libraries and by subkription for $42.70 a year from 
the United States Government Printing yffice, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Most of the documents listed in RIE ^an be purchased through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, ^erated by Computer Mi^ro- 
nim International Corporation. \ 

^ Journal articles are announced in Currenhlndex to Journals in Educa- 
tion. CIJE is also available in many libraries and can be ordered for $62 
a year from Macmiilan Information, lOOD Brown Street, Riverside, 
New Jersey 08075. Semiannual cumulations can be ordered separately. 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse 
hasj another major fi nction— information analysis and synthesis. The 
Qe^uinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, state-of*the- 
knowledge papers, and other interpretive research studies on topics in 
its educational area. 
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FOREWORD 



Both the Association of California School Administrators 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management are 
pleased to cooperate in producing the School Management 
Digesty a series of reports designed to offer educational leaders 
, essential information on a wide range, of =t:ritical concerns in 
education, 

At atime when decisions in education must be made on the 
basis of increasingly complex information, the Digest provides 
" school administrators with concise, readable analyses of the 
^ost important trends in sc'hools today, as welt as points up 
the practical implications of major research findings. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on 
the extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
scries* were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations. Utilizing the resources of the ERIC network, 
the Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics 
and prrcparing the copy for pubhcation by ACSA. 

The author of this report, Sydney Thompson, was com- 
missioned by the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and 
writer. 



Bert C. Corona 

President 

ACSA 



Philip K. Piele 



Director 
ERir/CEM 
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THE' RUSH TOWARD COMPETENCY-BASED 
EDUCATION 



Competency-based education (CBE), which promises both 
accountable and progressive education, has been receiving 
widespread public and professional support. Theorists are pro- 
moting CBE ^as a means of major school reform, local districts 
are adopting it, and state legislatures and boards of education 
are mandating its statewide practice. 

The turn toward CBE, beginning with Oregon in 1972, 
has been phenomenal. Goor reports that in 1976 twenty-eight 
states and the District^of Columbia werrcngaged in devefrip- 
1ng~an3 operating CBE programs. Pipho's survey, the most 
recent, identifies some eighteen states that have mandated 
some form of CBE and several more states where CBE deci- 
sions are pending. State legislative action has been so rapid 
th^t, according to Pipho as cited in "Minimal Competency 
Te^ts,'* '*day-to-day bulletins are needed to keep up with the 
action." 

'the rush toward CBE adoption may seem surpri^ng, but 
it cah be explained as a meeting of developments in educa- 
tional theory and technology and public demands for change. 
The public dissatisfaction with schools and requests for change 
have bqen clear and frequently expressed in the media. Oregon 
Governor Robert Straub, responding to tax levy defeats in 
s'^veral Oregon districts, has captured the public mood: *There 
is broad dissatisfaction here with the product that is coming 
out of the schools. People * re unhappy with the education 
their children are getting.'* Whether oi not justified in blaming 
schools, the public naturally pomts to declining achievement 
test scores and the maiginal skill ievels, even functional illit- 
eracy, of high school graduates as reasons why the schools 
should return to stricter standards. 

The major impetus toward CBE has not been public pres- 
sure, however, but the work of professional educators. Theor- 

C \ '8 ' 
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ists have developed CBE as/a compelling fusion of several past, 
instructional and manag9rial ideas and practices. Educators 
find it an attractive means of combining the benefits of such 
innovations as programmed instruction, mastery learning, 
individualized instruction, training psychology, applied per- 
formance testing, management by objectives, and general svs- 
tenis, theory, 

/ Because of its eclecticism, CBE appeais to educators with 
many different backgrounds and philosophies. It promises to 
bring accountability and make education more efficient and 
\ effective. It guarantees ftmctional literacy and offers a more 
practical education suitable to the adult needs of its students, 
if. also offers to make education more open and responsive t j 
students' individual needs. It in effect promi«es to unite both 
conservative and progressive efforts and desires. 

\ But despite its promises and widespread ;,upport, CBE re- 
maks largely untested. Theoiias are far ahead of practitioners 
and ^frequently in disaj^reement. Educators may wonder just 
what\ CBE is and how well it will work in practice. This paper, 
on the basis of the av lilable literature and interviews with 
practitioners, will attempt to answer such questions. It will 
look at CBE in both theory and practice, first defining CBE 
and discussing its implications, benefits, and problems. It 
will then view some developing CBE programs and discuss CBE 

implemi^ntaiion. 

\ 
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dBE IN THEORY 



CPE advocates frequently complain that CBE lacks aVon- 
<i<trnt and clear definition. Gale and Pol express concern that 
Educators use the label "CBE" with such abandon that its use- 
fulness may be destroyed. Theorists thus devote considerable 
jCnergy to defining CBE, sometimes attempting to force unjpfe^ 
.with prescriptive definitions. Even though theorists often disa- 
gree over some CBE elements, and the exact relationship of 
CBE to its parent ideas is not clear, a workable definition is 
possible. 

What It Is: A Definition 

Most theori.;ts define competency-based education as a 
system for organizing and evaluating instruction. InLasser and 
Olson's terms, it is a management process that dictates neither 
teaching methods nor learning objectives, but aims at bringing 
greater precision in both through systematic evaluation. Other 
theorists add desired objectives and teaching strategies to their 
definitions. In a sense, such theorists argue that the CBE pro- 
cess demands, or at least invites, special objectives and instruc- 
tion if it is to realize its potential. 

CBE d ffers from more traditional education in requiring 
that students master skills or behaviors to preset standards. 
Demanding demonstrated proficiency, it changes the certifi- 
cation process and thus requires changes in the whole process 
of education. Once the nature of the learning objectives or 
outcomes changes, instruction and assessment must respond 
in kind. 

The essential requirement of demonstrated proficiency 
generates a system or interdependent elements: (l)lspecifica- 
tion of outcomes or competencies to be known by students 
in performance terms, (2) instruction leading to mastery of 
these outcomes, (3) evaluation of outcome mastery, (4) certi- 
fication on the basis of this mastery, and (5) program improve- 
ment in response to student ac^jc^ement. As Spady writes, 
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CLE consists of the systematic linkage of competency-based 
instruction, measurement, and certification around specified 
outcomes. 



The Outcomes 

These elements form the basic conception of CBE, but 
theorists often elaborate on these and add additional require- 
mer^ts. The nature of the outcomes, which determines the 
nature of the whoic system, receives con<;iderable attention. 
First, many theorists argue that the outcomes should be deter- 
mined with student and community involvement. Second, 
many argut that these outcomes are to differ from traditional 
outcomes in more than their precise statement. As Gale and 
Pol state, the desired outcomes should more comprehensive * 
than knowledge, undr*rstanding, and skills. Competence, they 
write, i!» lied to a position or r')le ^d requires the possession 
and use of knowledge, judgment/skills, attitudes^ and values. 

This concept of competence, naturally suitable to profes- 
sional and vocational education, is also applied to public edu- 
cation in the form of life-rx>le competencies (outcomes that 
include the application of skills). Spady and Mitchell, who 
argue that CBE requires jife-rolc outcomes, distinguish com- / 
petencies, which identify the abil'ty to perform in adult W^^-j 
\ role activities, from capacities, more discrete skills and abili/ 
\ ties that underlie competencies. True competencies, they cor/- 
clude, v>iill require students to apply knowledge, basic skil/s, 
and problem-solving abilities within a social context. . ^ 

nstruction / 

\ Some theorists believe that CBE requires individuj/lized 
instruction if it is to enable all students to master pres|^ribed 
oLMcomes. CBE can make use of modular instruction, ir^'which 
insuruction is broken down into separate units, each i|ficorpo- 
rating specific objectives, alfirnativc learning stratemes, and 
mastery evaluation, as Russell describ-^s. Students using modu- 
lar instruction can progress through a sequence of units at 
their own pace. Schalock argues for a full personjuization of 
CBE, which would mean not only flexible time and/altcrn'' tive 
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learning opportunities for outcome maswcrv, but also the 
chance to negoiiate outcomes and assessment measures. 

Spady and Schalock also ar^ue that li{e-r>)!c CBE requires 
off-campus as well chissroom instiurtion. If students are to 
develop the ability to apply basic skills and capacities to adult 
situations, they will need to enter and Iciirn in the coirmunity. 

Assessment 

Assessment under CBK, as all theorists agree, will use 
criterion-referenced testing, which measures performance 
against an absolute standard s^'t in advance, rather than no m- 
referenced testing, which measures performance against the 
performance of others. The design of the CBE evaluation pro- 
cess, Schidock writes, involve f(»ur steps. It will mean the 
identification (if (1) indicators used as evidence of achieve- 
ment, (2) measures used in obtaining evidence, (3) levels of 
performance lor each measuie, and (4) procedur'.s forjudging 
performaiue. 

All these measurement elements will n'"*d to be directly 
linked to the identified outcomes. Educators w' o favor life- 
role outcon.cs also lavor the use ul applied perf imance test- 
ing, which mea ;urcs pcrfv)rmance ol an authentic task in actual 
or .simulated settings, as Evans discusses. Such testing, it is be- 
lieved, will Hiorc accurately measure tonipetenc e and predict 
success than standard paper and pencil tests. It will also invite 
incommunity assessment. 

Theorists add that CBE program evaluation, directed 
toward continual piogram improvcmrnt, will nec essitate both 
summative data, which indicates student achievement of pro- 
gram objectives, and formative data, wiiich indicates the clfec- 
tiveness of ditlcrent program elements. Schalock also calls lor 
evaluation that incorpoMtes cost effectiveness t».nd long-term 
cost-benefit analysis. 



The implementation of CBE can fundamentally change 
public education. In Schalock's analysis, CBE will change the 
fo^is of education away from processes and materials to out- 
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comes and evidence of outcome achievement. It will make 
explicit what is to be achieved and what has been achieved. It 
will also force educators to rely heavily on data on student 
performance and program effectiveness. 

Since CBE assuihes a systemv/ide approach, it will affect 
all aspects of education from goal setting to program evalua- 
tion. It will most notably change how a school uses objectives 
and assessment and how it organizes learning around time. 
Under CBE, objectives— traditionally left general and serving 
mainly as guides for teachers— will be made specific and meas- 
urable and will directly determine instruction and assessment. 
Life-role CBE will bring new outcomes not previously ad- 
dressed in traditional curricula. 

Assessment wil' need to be more exact and based on objec- 
tive standards rather than on teacher intuition aiid judgment. 
Paper and pencil tests may not suffice for some outcomes. 
. "'XBE also questions fhd meaning bflettergra^^ sitiee it values 
outcome mastery, which either is or is not achieved, and not 
relative performance. 

CBE challenges the traditional organization of the curricu- 
lum around courses, bringing a shift, in Spady's terms, from 
time-based to outcome-based instruction. The traditional 
course typically makes tine the constant and learning the 
1:^" ' variable, but CBE seeks the reverse, stipulating minimum out- 
comes and allowing students flaxible time in which to achieve 
them. It also questions the effectiveness of group classroo.u 
instruction, favoring instead individualized and off-campus 
instruction. And finally, CLiL denies the impoitance of attend- 
ance. Outcome mastery, and not twelve years of education, 
will become the standard for graduation. 

The Benefits 

Advocates naturally claim that CBE will bring major bene- 
fits to education. Many CBE benefits remain theoretical, but 
some are beginning;t<^ be substantiated. First of all, CBE will 
undoubtedly guarantee some level of competence in graduates 
and thus enable schools to meet basic student needs and com- 
munity demands! Competence may not be guaranteed, how- 
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ever, simply by setting firm standards and denying diplomas. 
CBE aims instead to bring aU students up to standards. In 
practice, it is forcing schools to identify students with skill 
leficiencies— students often passed along—and to provide them 
timely remedial help. 

CBE will also help giiarantee competence by systematically 
dircc^'ng instrjction to desired ends. CBE should first bring 
improved curriculum organization, since CBE development 
requires a dislnct to examine its goals and accordingly reor- 
ganize its curriculum. One district developing a basic skills CBE 
program, for instance, has found that its original curriculum 
largely ignored writing. Its new curriculum should improve 
writing skills simply by providing for appropriate instruction. 
And second, when CBE programs organize classes around spe- 
cific objectives, they will aiso more aptly direct teache/s' class- 
room efforts. As Lasser and Olson write, CBE aims **to keep 
,...»^..^,th« -central issues central and educators at work -on tt^cm." - 

The clarity CBE brings to the educational process should 
prove another major benefit. By making outcomes and achieve- 
ment explicit, CBE will, in Gentry's terms, render the "nor- 
mally ambiguous instructional process visible" and thus open 
to analysis and continual improvement. According to Click 
and others, CBE offers the greatest **built-in potential for self- 
correction through feedback" of any educational system. Dis- 
tricts implementing CBE programs are finding that they gener- 
ate enough data to provoke and guid*- program revision. 
, Life-role CBE should make education responsive to the 
adult roles and individual nee-^s of its students. In Miller's 
view, it should enable students to find school **mor^ varied, 
* interesting, and practical" as it encourages new outcomes, 
individualization, and incommunity learning. For Spady and 
^itchell, such progressive CBE can bring major reform. By 
emphasizing goals over traditional studeru roles and br in- 
cluding life-role instruction and expanded learning opportuni- 
ties, it can, they argue, truly **mobilize the energies and direct 
the efforts of students and teachers." Only under such a pro- 
grim, they conclude, will students voluntarily adopt the de- 
sired instructional droals for themselves. 
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Some educators are in practice discovering that CBE does 
motivate students. Gary Robertson, English department chair- 
man at Pleasant Hill High School, Oregon, told the writer in 
an interview that students show more interest in class because 
the explicit requirements of CBK tell students they must learn. 
He adds that the requirements ha^ e encouraged some poor 
students to raise their grades. Under the prompting of the re- 
quirements, they have tried and made progress, and their prog- 
ress has reinforced their efforts. Other educators believe that 
explicit requirements bring only negative motivation: students 
work harder not because they want to, but because they have 
to. 

CBE may also break down school-community barriers. It 
can involve the community iw determining new g<ials and out- 
comes and send students out into the community for life-role 
instruction. The end result, according to Miller, should be 
education r^flei ting community needs and greater community 
respect for schools. 



^ CBE cleariy promises much, but it also invites criticism. 
Some educators qui-'lion the basic assumptions of CBE, and 
many point out potential problems in CBE practice. 

Philosophical Objections 

To begin with, CBE threatens the values inherent in liberal 
Some question the basic goal of CBE, especially 
^Tfe-role CBE, which, *as I luff states, is to produce competent 
rather than educated graduates. Critics argue that education 
should be valued as an end in itself and that it becomes cor- 
rupted when turned to practical ends. At the least, they be- 
Meve CBE should not neglect purely academic concerns in 
emphasizing the pragmatic. 

From a similar perspective, other theorists fear that the 
reliance of CBE on behavioral science will make it narrow and 
mechanistic. Some have attacked the business-industrial model 
of management incorporated by CBE because it is grounded 
. in quantitative analysis. By definition, they argue, the process 
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of education cannot be likened to fact(j)ry pro(kiction. 

Many theorists have focused their attacks on the behavior- 
ally stated outcomes used by CBE. Loser typically argues that 
much of what is educationally valuable cannot be translated 
into measurable c yectives. Behavioral objectives, he contin- 
ues, \ 'II only reduce important ideas and goals to trivialities. 
CBE .."'ocates admit the limited ability of behavioral objec- 
tives to accommodate such outcomes as sensitivity, creativity, 
and the abilities to analyze and synthesize. Some, like Spady 
and Lewenstein, believe that CBE outcomes can and should 
include such capacities. Others, like Parsons, warn that CBE 
programs mtist avoid seeking too great specificity in outcomes, 
which will limit them to behaviors of the lowest cognitive 
levels. 

Practical Problems 

The practice of CBE involves a host of pioblems. CBE pre- 
sents practitioners with difficulties from thv outset because it 
demands considerable program change and because it is still 
new and evolving and only partially realized in practice. It re- 
quires the application of educational technoi«gy— including 
reliable and valid assessment instruments— not yet fully per- 
fected. Educators find the development of CBE progra.ns diffi- 
cult and demanding of time, resources, and expertise. Firther, 
they have no tested program models to guide them. A fully 
developed program can strain maiagement capabilities be- 
cause it requires financing and coordinating complex '"ecord- 
keeping systems and varied a!.d individualized opportunities 
for instruction aiul assessment. Much research and develop- 
ment work is still necessary for CBE to realize its potential in 
practice. 

Educators v/ill al«o want to consider additional specific 
problems raised by CBE. One problem. Spady notes, is that 
CBE may level student achievement to the miniiiiurr. By 
emphasizing minimum standards, CBE, l.b warns, may discour- 
age high achievement and make the minimum the maximum. 
If given the opportunity, stucents may choose to leave school 
as soon as they satisfy the minimum lequirements. Some 
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schools with traditionrJ piograms, facing declining enroll- 
ments, are already concernec that many students are choosing 



Skill deterioration. Some educators question the ability 
of competency tests to ensure competent graduates. Martha 
Harris, curriculum specialist for the Eugene School District, 
Oregon, told the writer that CBE programs face two concerns 
in ensuring competence: the difficulty of developing adequate 
measures and, most importantly, the problem of skill deter- 
ioration. In discussing the latter, Wilson argues that students 
naturally lose skills gained through remediation and, conse« 
quently, that immediate testing will not reflect their true long- 
term gains. In addition, students lose skills, he states, because 
of lack of practice. Students proficient in skills in the ninth 
grade may no longer be so at graduation. 

Wilson suggests two remedies for these problems. First, 
schools should require a waiting period of two or three months 
after remediation before testing. And second, they should 
structure their curricula to provide for continuous practice of 
acquired skills so they are not lost. 

Some school programs address- the problem of skill dete- 
rioration. One school's individualized math program, for in- 
stance, not only test^ students at the end of each unit, but 
also tests them at the conclusion of the program for compre- ^ ^ 
hensive knowledge. One elementary school district, which 
^ .ses instruction on the progressive mastery of skills, retest^ 
students each fall tajmeasure skill retention. 

liigh failure rate. Many educators fear that CBE standards 
will deny students diplomas. Some Oregon schools, for exam- 
ple, finding that a high percentage of students are failing com- , 
petency tests, worry that some will not meet standards by 
graduation. According to Gordon Cawelti, as quoted in "Side 
Effect? Ignored . . . competency requirements may also pre- 
sent a special problem to poor and minority students. In one 
recent district test, he states, some 8 percent of white students 
and 56 percent of minority students failed. 

But districts rpay happily discover that appropriate instruc- 
tion and remediation will prevent i serious problem* Districts 



to graduate early. 





with some experience report little problem with students fail- 
ing to satisfy graduation retirements. After several years of 
proficiency testing, the Denver schools, Ross notes, have been 
able to lower their failure rate to about 2 percent. 

To lessen failure problems, districts are keeping standards 
at a minimum, typically at sixth- to eighth-grade levels. "Side 
Effects Ignored ..." quotes liazlett Wubben as warning that 
schools may r^n be able to demand more of students. Eighth- 
grade skills, he sJatrs, are the highest that all normally intelli- 
gent and serious students can be ex'^ectcd to satisfy. 

Besides setting standards carefully and providing adequate 
'•emediation, schools should also consider four more means of 
;Jlevirtting the problem of failure. First, schools can waive indi- 
vidual competency requirements for students with special 
needs Second, they allow these special students to satisfy 
individuali/^ed outcomes an 1 measures. Fratik Lopes, assist oit 
superintendent for edueairo i in the Azu^ ^ Unified School Dis- 
trict, California, reported that hisdistrLt plans to individual- 
ize competency requirements by setting, when appropriate, 
different standarris for each student. 

Third, sch(»ols can grant certificates of attendance to stu- 
dents meeting attendance and credit requirements, but not all 
competency requirements. Such certificates can specify all the 
requirements satisfied or the levels "of proficiencj; attained. 
James Fillbrandt, diroctoT- of instruction"* and research at Kern 
Union High School Distiiv t in Bakcisfield, California, said that 
his district has experienced little problem in granting certifi- 
cates to the few students failing its competency requirements. 
The district allows students receiving certificates to partici- 
pate in graduation ceremonies without distinction, and he be- 
lieves that this participation niinirr.izes parent and student un- 
happiness. Clark and Thomson encourage districts to. give cer- 
tificates of competency, indicating all requirements met, to all 
students, graduates or not, wh jn they fiaish school. 

As one fmal means of resolving the problem of fa'hire. 
schools seeking a full CBE curriculum may require only a 
limited set of competencies of all students and develop indi- 
vidual piograms of study for each student. This option is illus- 
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trated in the next chapter. 

Constraints on teachers. Another problem presented by 
CBE practice is its threat to teacher fieedom. By directing in- 
•-truction to specific outcomes, CBE will dictate what, but not 
now, teachers teach. Some teach^ers are now unhappily finding 
that they must devote extra attention to basic s' 'Is instruc- 
tion and neglect enrichment work. I urther, some ( iricts fear 
that remediation will command considerable teacher time. 
Districts can lessen such problems if they address competence- 
requirements early in the curriculum and conserve more high 
school time for enrichment and elective study. 

Program expense. CBE may also make education mere ex- 
pensive. As Schalock admits, program development can be 
costly, and program operation will likely be higher than for. 
traditional programs. But CBE may, in return, bring greater 
short- and long-term benefits per unit jf ( ost. As with so many 
, aspects of CBE, the evidence is too scanty for definite conclu- 
sions. Fillbrandt states tha^ Iiis district, ivhich operates a basic 
skills program, has had to spend $2.50 to $3.00 extra per stu- 
dent for record-keeping, assessment, and certification. The 
extra expense is an unavoidable add-on cost. 

As more districts develop their own CBE piogram educa- 
tors and the publir may face an unwelcome diversity of pro- 
grams and graduation requirements. Suci. diversity is presently 
creating a problem for transfer students. Districts -ire havmg 
difficulty with evaluation of transcripts, and students a/e sud- 
denly confronting new sets of graduation requirements. 
- Finally, because of the problems inherent in measuring 
learning and developing CBE programs, most s^chool districts 
follow the ^ggestion of Clark and Thomson who recommend 
that schools base graduation on both competency standards 
and traditional course credit. The traditional credit system 
offers flexibility and managerial ease and accommodates stu- 
dents individual interests. More impo'-tantly, ii also incorpo- 
rates the socialization and experiential dimensions of educa- 
tion, which are not readily susceptible to CBE specification and 
measurement. Competency requirements and planned experi- 
ence should together guarantee a comprehensive education. 
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CBE IN PRACTICE 



Although CBE raises many problems and remains un- 
proved, numerous local districts and states have put into prac- 
- ticc a variety of competency-based programs. Some states arc^ 
engaging in competency-based assessment only; others are 
basing grade promotion or graduation on demonstrated pro- 
ficiency. As Schalock states, program outcomes vary among 
knowledge acquisition, basic skills mastery, and performance 
in life-role activities, and program operation ranges from the 
administration of a competency test to the total organization 
of the curriculum around specified outcomes. Few state pro- 
grams, it must be noted, approach a full conception of CBE 
in mtegrat;ng outcomes, instruction, assessment, and certifica- 
tion. Competency testing alone, as Spady argues, does not 
'"*"iiican €fiE;'-^*""'* - - - >..,-^-,..^_^. 

Of the eighteen states that have mandated some form of 
CBE or competency testing, nine are requiring competency- 
based assessment for the purposes of identifying student re- 
mediation or program improvement needs. Nine others are 
requiring c(/mp?tency-based grade promotion or graduation. 
Of these, five are limiting requirements to the basic skills (Ari- 
zona, California, Florida, Nevada, and Vermont), three appear 
to be requiring skills beyond the basics (Maryland, New York, 
and Pernsylvania), and one has explicitly mandated life-role 
competence (Oregon). Decisions on competency standards are 
also pending in several more states and in Congress. Two bills 
before Congress would require students nationwide to pass 
basic skills tests before graduating. Altogether, some forty-six 
states, according to Pipho, have addressed the issue of compe- 
tency standards through legislative, board, or department of 
education activity. 

A look at three developing CBE programs will reveal some- 
thing of the nature and diversity of CBE practice. The Califor- 
nia program, the product of legislative mandate, is representa- 
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tivc of most legislated programs in limiting itself to the basic 
skilk. It offers a minimal CBE program. The Oregon system, 
initiated by the state board of education, remains the most 
aiTibitious state program to date. Though not fully compc- 
tency-basecfTlt calls for competency in broad life-role areas 
new to education. California's Fairfield-Suisun School District 
program, d^eloped independently of state direction, incorpo- 
rates a full competency-based curriculum of career area ma- 
jors. The California plan is essentially an attempt to ensure stu- 
dent proficiency with aj little curricular change as possible, 
while the Oregon and Fairfield-Suisun plans are radical at- 
tempts to transform public education. 

California's Basic Skills Program 

New California legislation, enacted in 1976 and 1977, re- 
quires districts tp adopt elementary and secondary proficiency 
standards in the basic skills of reading, writing, and computa- 
tion; The state will provide technical assistance materials, but 
each district, with the involvement of its community, will 
develop its own proficiency program 

Since California has many separ;^ ce elementary and second- 
ary districts, the K-12 program requires two directives. Dis- 
tricts maintaining junior or senior high schools will adopt high 
school graduation standard^, I>y June 1978randdistricts main- 
taining elementary or junior high schools will adopt standards 
for grades six or eight by June 1979. Elementary and second- 
ary districts will coordinate their proficiency standards. The 
standards will apply only to graduation and not govern grade 
.promotion. After June 1980, all high school graduates must 
satisfy them. 

The new program is clearly a reaction to perceived school 
failings. The author of the 1976 law creating the standards is 
a former teacher, Gary Hart, who becanrie distressed at finding 
too m^y functionally illiterate studentspassed along to gradu- 
ation. The 1977 law similarly protests the "seat iimd" gradu- 
2Livm requirements that allow for incompetent graduates. But 
the new legislation, as Hart stresses, brings more than just 
standards and testing to ensure basic skills competence: it in- 
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corporates processes f^r identifying, teaching, and counseling 
students having probleins meeting the t\fw standards. 

Under the new legislation, California schools will assess 
student progress towatd the standards at least once during 
grades four through six j once during grades seven through nine, 
and twice during grades ten through eleven. Secondary dis- 
tricts will begin assessrjient during the 1978-79 school year, 
and elementary district^ will begin the following year. Upon 
identilfying skilhdeficie^t students, schools will hold confer- 
ences with the $tudent^ and their parents and will provide 
^ additional instruction and numerous assej^ment opportunities. 

Districts have the option of adopting differential standards 
<e ^ and assessment procedures for students with diagnosed learn- 
ing disabilities. The law concentrates on the asseSsfnent prp- 
cess and forces no major (jhanges in schools' standard curricula. . 
- - Schools^ may want to maike cufricular chki'iges on the basis of 
' their assessment results. 

The new legislation also includes a provision not directly 
related to the proficiency standards, but in line with CBE 
theory's emphasis on individualization. With parent and stu- 
dent involvement, districts are to adopt alternative means for 
students to complete required credits. Such means can include 
practical demonstration of skills, off-campus experience, and 
, independent study. 

The new emphasis on basic skills could potentially encour- 
age districts to plar* ' *rt^ ^tions on their curricula. Hart, how- 
ever, warns schools against retrenchment. "Competency-based 
instruction," he states, "should not be implemented at the ex- 
pense of flexibility, of creativity, and of innovation. Basic 
skills are most effectively taught when integrated throughout 
the entire curriculum." 

Districts arc beginning to develop and implement the new 
standards. Program success will undoubtedly depend on the 
process of implementation. To prevent student confusion over 
double sets of requirements, el<imcntary and secondary districts 
need to cooperate closely in articulating their standards. The 
state will distribute a technical assistance guide and sample 
assessment items and hold foUowup workshops for districts. 
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Oregon's Life-Role Program 

The Oregon CBE piandate, initiating the first statewide 
CBE program, came ii| the form of new graduation require- 
ments adopted by the ptate board of educationjn l972/rhe_ 
requirements were subsjequently integrated into new, broader 
minimum standards fori schools, adopted in 1974 and revised 
in 1976. Tne development of the requirements, which began 
in 1969, included a survey of educators, students, dropouts, 
and the general public that revealed widespread dissatisfaction 
with public education. The public felt that the diploma had 
lost its credibility and that schools failed to prepare students 
to funct' in as adults in ja complex society. The new life-role 
program seeks to satisfy ^hese concerns by ensuring minimum 
competence and by directly addressing students' adult needs. 

Life- Role Competencies 

* The state originally intended to mandate specific skills for 
district programs, but instead decided to give districts consid- 
erable program freedom and to iden(!ify only broad skill areas. 
The new state goals require that districts prepare students to 
function effectively in six life roles, those of the individual, 
learner, producer, citizen, consumer, and family member. Stu- 
dents will achieve such competence by meetinp requirements 
of attendance and credit— including new credits in consumer 
and career education— and outcome mastery in ten skill areas. 
In fulfilling the skill areas, set forth in the Oregon Department 
of Education's Elementary -Secondary Guide for Oregon 
Schools, Part /, students will demonstrate locally determined 
competencies necessary to 

(1) Read, write, speak, and listen 

(2) Analyze 

(3) Compute ] 

(4) Use basic scientific and technological processes 

(5) Oevelqp and maintain a healthy mind and body 

«^ (6) Be an informed citizen in the community, state, and nalion 
(/) Be an informed citizen in interaction with the environment 
(8i) Be an informed citizen on streets and highways 
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'^9) Be an infonned ^ntumer of goods and services 
(io) Function withiii an occupation or continue education 
\ leading to a ctreej^ 

I he^ class of 1978 orlgiiially was to satisfy all competen- 
^ciesr- Jn^cr the new star ddrds, however, the 1978classis meet- 
ing tl If language, analysis, and computation competencies, and 
the chss )^f 1981 will be the ih^t to satisfy alL 

Tnc nrw competenciesWjrst viewed as minimum survival- 
, level skills put now as functibnal-level skills— require more than 
tra4it«)naiycademic outconies. The state emphasizes the appli- 
xratiomof sKills in practical! tasks. It defines competency in 
terms pf ***^tudent performance representing demonstrable 
ability! to s^ply knowledg^, understanding, and/or skills 
Vtsumcii to contribute to success in life role functions.'* 

Orefon educators, Nanc€\ states, have been hesitant to 
change Arom a^<»dcmic to applied outcomes. Most districts, he 
notes, have identified such traaitionul outcomes as the abilities 
to pcrfomi the four fundamental processes of arithmetic with 
whole numbers icpd to locate th^ topic sentence of a paragraph. 
If changcU to applied terms, he continues, such competencies 
could require the 'abilities to balance a checkbook account of 
ten withdrawals artd three Jcp()iit$ and to read an apartment 
rental contract and specify the tpms to which lessor and les- 
see agree. 

The Oregon' systfm also requ^es that districts develop in- 
dicators of\ performance or asseisr^ient guidelines for each 
competencyl Districts \;an use this double-layered statement 
of outcomesl to keep coippetcncies ycW and broad in scope and 
identify specific tiiiks in^^e indicators. Under this require- 
ment, the competency, "Students can Upply basic reading skills 
to obtain inHlrmation from reference materials,** could receive 
verification tnr()Ugh performance indicators similar to the 
following: ( InStudents will use a dictionary to find the correct 
meaning, spelling, pronunciation, and use of ten words se- 
lected from a newspaper; (2) students will use a library card 
catalog to findjinformation of use in three assigned areas; and 
(3) students wril read a newspaper article of about 200 words 
and answer correctly four of five factual recall questions 
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(sample incticators/ adapted from the Oregon Department of 
.^Education's Graauation Requirements Guidelines, Revised), 
y Orcgoiti^-use of applied outcomes, which is followed by 
j som^^^yisic skills programs, receive? "^orae research as well as 
V ■ ,#irfenceptiyal support. A recent National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress study, for instance, shows that just because a 
student possesses a skill does not guarantee that he or she has 
the ability to apply it. Don Phillips, cited in "Taking a Hard 
Look/* discusses the study's findings, **Seventeen-year-olds 
can read„ write, and compute in weil structured situations, but 
they have difficulty applying their knowledge to new situa- 
tions." Th^y do poorly, he continues, **on problems that re- 
quire more than one step." The insistence on application, 
then, should help to guarantee adult competence. 

The full import of Oregon's life-role competencies appears 
most notably in the competencies that address issues of social 
responsibility in a practical manner. The competencies devel- 
oped by Schalock and others illustrate Oregon's responsive- 
ness to aduh life needs. The ccflhpeten^ies include the abilities 
to describe personal values in relation to dominant community 
values, to identify major community! needs and determine 
ways to meet them, to cope with everyjday st'-esses and prob- 
lems, and to find work. For one competency (the ability to 
function as a wise and responsible consumer) Schalock and 
others identify four indicators that require the abilities to (1) 
make price and quality comparisons for goods and services; 
(2) use knowledgeable people, published resources, and con- 
sumer agencies in comparatiyt shopping; (3) exercise available 
means to obtain refunds or substitutions for goods and ser- 
vices that are faulty or fail to meet,advertising claims; and (4) 
exercise consumer protection laws against fraudulent busi- 
nesses. Students are ideally to satisfy these indicators through 
reports recounting first-hand experience and application of 
knowledge. By placing students in the community to learn and- 
apply skills, these life-role competencies bring both a new kind 
of learning and new experience to education* 

But because they e»nbody new ideas, Oregon's life-role 
competencies also open themselves to problems. The compe- 
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tcncics developed by Schalock and others, for instance, can 
in practice raise value conflicts in their exploration of business 
practices and comnriunity and personal values. Some districts 
have written affective and value-laden competencies that re- 
quire a positive attitude at work, good sportsmanship, and 
good grooming. Some theorists, like Spady, maintain that 
schools should openly make attitudes and values a part of 
desired outcomes. But many educators question the wisdom 
of holding students accountable for attitudes and values that 
are desirable, but not essential, and that invite assessment 
problemi;. One district has explicitly excluded values fiom its 
competencies. 

The competencies, the major addition to Oregon's gradua- 
tion requirements, form only part of a comprehensive Ct'iu 
program. Oregon districts are now designing instruction (at 
both elementary and secondary levels), assessment, and rti- 
fication around the new competencies. 

The CBE program in addition receives a broad systems 
framework in Oregon's new goal-based planning system. T6 
ensure ongoing program improvement, the new planning sys- 
tem requires school distric ts to engage in four processes: (1) 
goal setting— at district, program, andco irse levels-with com- 
munity involvement, (2) assessment or both group and indi- 
vidual achievement of the goals, (3) identification of program^ 
and individual needs, and (4) improvement, in both instruc- 
tional and support programs, to satisfy identified needs. The 
new system shifts emphasis from resources outcomes and 
, their identification, instiuction, and assessment. 



Program Flexibility j 

The Oregon plan also encourages the personalization of 
education favored by progressive theorists. It requires districts 
to individualize instruction by adopting procedures for identi- 
fying individual learning strengths and weaknesses and by pro- 
viding learning opportunities appropriate to identified needs. 
Districts must also determine and report student progress 
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tdward graduation requirements. They must in addition de- 
velop guidance programs responsive to individual needs and 
goaU. ^ 

15cw credit requirements allow districts and students 
pt9VCt flexibility because they change traditional subject 
units to **rcquired areas of study." Under these requirements, 
districts arc free to experiment with new course offerings, and 
Stu^nts can choose from a variety of courses and apply por- 
tions of courses to meet required crei.its. 

The state also encourages flexibility in attendance require- 
ments, permitting early and delayed graduation, credit by ex- 
. amination, and credit for off-campus experience. Most districts 
have moved slowly in developing credit and att dance op- 
tions, but one district now enables students to satisfy six of 
the required twenty-one credits through off-campus ex^^eri- 
ence. Another enables students to negotiate individual plans 
for fulfilling credit requirements. 

And Anally, the state allows districts to vary their assess- 
ment procedures. Districts can alter indicators of performance, 
t gr^int competency waivers for students with unique needs and 
\abilities, and also grant certificates of attendance to students 
^ n^tfulfilling all competency requirements." 

Preiimihary Evaluation 

j The Oregon program, an attempt to fundamentally reform 
a state system along CBE principles, has received much pub- 
licity and provided something of a model for progressive CBE 
I , theorists. Now, after five years of local district program devel- 
* opment, educators await word of its success in practice. A fdll 
V evaluation of Oregon's life-role CBE will naturally take some 
y j years and depend on the aduk experience of its graduates. The 
I 1 available^ if fragmentary, inforiftation reveals that the n>s^v sys- 
jtem has brought mixed results— m^^y problems, but some 
genuine success. District programs presently vary widely^ in 
terms of naturf;, progress, acceptance, and success. 

Districts initially developed competency lists ranging in 
number from less than 20 to almost 400»Many districts iden- 
jtifying large numbers of competencies have found it necessary 



to revise their lists. Some districts have made-major effuiirfo 
redesign their cuiricula, while others have tried to minimize 
change, some to the extent of circumventing the new require- 
ments. Some districts are favoring inclass teacher assessment; 
others are emphasizin[; districtwide tests. Many districts have 
been experiencing difficulties in meeting state deadlines, aid 
some are not certifying competencies on schedule. Others, 
ahead of schedule, are requiring the class of 1978 to meet'all 
or a major portion of the competencies. 

Practitioner perception and acceptance of the new system 
also vary. Some see only problems and hope the requirements 
will be dropped. Some, including program opponents, do not 
really understanc* the new system. Others believe that it is 
truly improving the quality of education. In some instances,, 
as Miller writes, initial resistance has changed to support once 
the system has begun to show practical benefits. 
^ Such variance is the inevitable result of leaving program 
choice and development to local districts, a plan demanded 
by local districts themselves. But despite such variance, one 
conclusion is clear, as Lee Hall, teacher representative on the 
Oregon Board of Education, noted in an interview: program 
success to date has depended on the process of impleinenta- 
tion. Poorly managed development, a^ Hall stresses, has 
brought disaster, while well-managed development has brought 
at least tt itative success. 

Fairfield-Suisun's Career Major Program 

The Fairfield-Suisun Unified School District, California, i^ 
implementing a full competency-based curriculum .hat com- 
prises both a common core of required sl ills and competency- 
based majors. The moderate-sized district of two regular ^nd 
two continuation high schools has been developing its program 
for five years, after its board approved a teacher-initiated plan. 
Community and student committees have joined the de- 
velopment work. The new competency requirements become 
effective with the class of 1979, 

Lee Brown, the district's graduation requirements project 
director, and Tom Giugni, the superintendent, stated in int^rr- 
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views that all students must satisfy a common core of thirty- 
seven skills— each subdivided into two or three competencies 
—in language, mathematics, science, citizenship, and career 
education. Beyond this, students must master to 100 skills 
in a major, define^ not in terms of traditional subject matter, 
but in terms of career ar^as. The district offers for major 
sf iy such program areas as public service, communications 
media, industrial arts, and agriculture. Students can choose a 
general program major orcan specialize within a program area. 
They can, for example, choose the broad fields of industrial 
arts or agriculture or the particular majors of metals or orna- 
mental hprticulture. 

The district still maintains traditional academic courses, 
but students must take them as part of, or in additior * j, their 
career majors. It also continues a university preparatory major 
that it intends to keep small. Students can, it they choose, 
still graduate under the old credit system, but under the new 
program they no longer have to fulfill any credits beyond 
those required by the state. 

The district is redesigning its curriculum to fit the new out- 
comes. Schools are assigning skills to specific courses and 
places, such as skill centers, and building new core courses 
for the core skills. The district is also coordinating^ its elemen- 
tary and intermediate curricula with its graduation require- 
ments. It expects that in the future students will be satisfying 
half of their minimum core skills before entering high school. 
As it proceeds with development, the district plans to offer 
incommunity experience and a variety of learning options for 
each skill. Teachers are assessing students in class or in skill 
centers. 

The district has sought to develop school-community ties. 
Fronijh^ start, it has consulted business and professional 
people on program requirements and now has formally estab- 
lished industry -education, public service, and vocational coun- 
cils for ongoing consultation, as Haugen, Dillman and Brown 
state. The councils have promoted both suitable career pro- 
grams and closer school-employer contact. Through the aid of 
the industry-education council, for instance, the school in- 
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volved a local bank in career education instruction. Students 
filled out the bank's job application forms, and the bank cri- 
tiqued them for *he school. The district is presently inviting 
community or^_^.izations such as 4-H and the Scouts to coor- 
dinate their programs with its curriculum and provide off- 
campus instruction. 

Although the class of 1979 has presently satisHed most of 
thc_ common core, the new program is still tentative, and the 
district lacks information on its effectiveness. To date, imple- 
mentation has brought many difficulties and much debate, 
but as Brown states, the frustration level has been reasonable. 

The Fairfield-Suisun program bears watching, because its 
plan, of all CBE models, appears to offer the best means of 
achieving a fully competency-based curriculum. Programs that 
require a uniform set of competencies of all students or simply 
translate a traditional curriculum into performance objectives 
find that they must keep outcome level? to a minimum or else 
face serious failure problems. Because Fairficld-Suisun offers 
a variety of program^, responsive to individual abilities and 
goals, it can require achievement beyond the minimum. Its 
program also enables schools to individualize CBE with some 
structure, providing students ample choice within the frame- 
work of required minimum skills and defined career areas. In 
its effort to achieve competence beyond the minimum, indi- 
vidualized programs of study, and community involvement, 
the district's plan addresses the ideals of progressive CBE 
theorists and practitioners. Although the Fairfield-Suirun 
plan may not guarantee better education than other CBE pro- 
gram models and, indeed, emphasizes the pragmatic over the 
academic, it carries the means to rea'ize the full potential of 
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CBE IMPLEMENTATION 



As competency-based education grows in popularity, it is 
inevitable that educators in increasing numbers of school dis- 
tricts may wish, or be forced, to adopt some form of CBE. 
Since the process of implementation is so crucial to program 
success, this chapter considers problems new CBE districts 
^ will encounter and offers what recommendations are now pos- 
sible. 

Educators turning to CBE will naturally need to consider 
general guidelines appropriate to any major innovation. They 
will also face concerns peculiar to CBE. As John Packard, re- 
scarrh associate for the Center for Educational Policy and 
Management at the University of Oregon, told the writer, edu- 
cators will encounter four major developmental problems in 
sequence: identification of outcomes, assignment of responsi- 
bility for outcome instruction, determination of assessment 
procedures, and developmf ;c ot record-keeping procedures. 

Laying a Foundation 

The process of successful innovation may remain some- 
thing of a mystery, but some general commonsense guidelines 
are available for practitioners. As Hall arid Jones argue, edu- 
cators should from the start base their management on contin- 
gency planning and set provisions in advance for making future 
decisions. Then, when sudden problems present themselves, 
they can rely on ready-made procedures rather than on reac- 
tive decision-making. Educators should also, as Hall and Jones 
add, provide clear order to the development process by assign- 
ing specific tasks with specific deadlines. 

In addition, innovators need to cultivate staff acceptance 
and ownership of the new system. Management should avoid 
bluntly dictating change and instead, as Lasser and Olson em- 
phasize, seek to plan cooperatively with staff. Some way must 
be found to enable the staff to participate in decision-making. 
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Management will also promote staff acceptance if it arr^gcs 
for released time or pays for development efforts. Finally, i. 
must communicate clearly so everyone understands the nature 
of the innovation und his or her role in its development. 

The implementation of CBE, since it affects the whole edu- 
cational process, will normally require several years and likely 
necessitate a gradual phasing-in of program elements. The time 
required depends of course on the nature of the new program. 
Educates will undoubtedly choo:e a CBE program because 
of its perceived benefits and not primarily because of its ease 
of implementation. They should, however, consider the recom- 
mendation of several educators who have already tiled it: be- 
gin small and add later. While some districts have successfully 
implemented large-scale programs, others have had difficulty 
putting into effect*even moueratc-sized programs, discovering 
midway through implementation that they have attempted 
too much. Districts may want to "^tart with a basic skills, or 
even a single skill, program, and then as they gain expertise, 
njove on to a life-role or full curriculum programc 

Districts can avoid the risk involved in massive change by 
beginning and working with models of excellence. As Cora 
Schultz, coordinator of the Research and Development Labo- 
ratoiy in the Newport-Mesa Unified School District, California, 
told the writer in a telephone inter\'iew, districts can imple- 
ment a model program with a sn^all group of advocates and 
thus avoid having to force change on unwilling staff. Once it 
succeeds, as it most likely will with supportive staff, districts 
can promote it to others on the basis of its results. The New- 
port-Mesa district, for instance, implemented a new assessment 
program in just a fcv "ofunteer schools and then expanded a 
tested program to the remaining schools. Models of excellence 
can even work within the strictures of a district or state man- 
date. Even if all schools must meet minimum standards, indi- 
vidual schools can test more comprehensive programs. 

Identifying Outcomes 

The most important task of CBE development is the iden- 
tification of outcomes, since the new outcomes will shape the 
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entire program. The task brings both philosophical and practi- 
cal problems. According to Hathaway, educators can develop 
new CBE outcomes in any of three basic ways: (1) analysis of 
outcomes inherent in the present program. (2) analysis of tasks 
to be performed by students after graduation, and (3) consen- 
sus of the school and community over educational goals. 

The simple translation of the existing program into spe- 
cific competencies might prove the easiest approach, but it 
offers the least chance for meaningful change. Most CBE theo- 
rists favor a combination of the latter two approaches. The 
second would seem the most likely to ensure education appro- 
priate to adult needs. But lacking empirical data an adult life 
tasks and needs, districts will have to proceed by professional 
and community insight and intuition. They will certainly want 
to use established competency lists or the levels of standardized 
tests as guides. 

The experience of some Oregon districts may serve as a 
guide and a warning to others. Oregon educators, as Hall told 
the writer, have encountered great difficulty in translating an 
abstract concept of life-role competence into concrete .compe- 
tencies. From the outset, ihcy have faced confusion over the 
meaning of survival- and functionaMevcl skills. For some, the 
identification process was painful, as it brought philosophical 
and political arguments over the natuie of desired and essen- 
tial outcomes. Task force members, lacking a common and 
clear conception of the desired outcomes, operated on private 
and conflicting conceptions, some favoring college prepara- 
tory skills, others very minimal skills. Some outcome-setting 
committees, uncertain in aim. kept accepting suggested out- 
comes without rigorously evaluating their suitability. Clarence 
Mer^hon. graduation requirements project director for the 
Parkrose School District, told the writer that his district 
avoided confusion over survival-level skills by defining the de- 
^red outcomes as the mmimum acceptable skills to be expected 
<i>f high school graduates. 

One district entered the identification process with enthu- 
siasm only to encounter pain and frustration as a result of 
serious tactical errors. Its task force found that the absence of 
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clearly defined district goals and misunderstanding of the state 
mandate added to its confusion over the nature of the desired 
outcomes. The competency committee, lacking the guidance 
of newly thought-out goals, wrote both inessential and too 
many competencies, as it incorporated all the traditional 
course content that its members thought important. The divi- 
sion of the committee into subcommittees for each curricu- 
lum area also contributed to the overabundance. The subcom- 
mit^c members, naturally enthused and apparently believing 
they needed to justify survival of their programs and courses 
through competencies, lost perspective and acted as advocates 
for their own subject areas. 

In the end, the districtTir^efmany oihers, created a serious 
management problem by writing too many competencies. 
Finding the implementation of over 200 new outcomes un- 
manageable, the district later revised its competency list down 
to thirty. The drastic cut has brought more problems. Program 
advocates have lost interest, and opponents have hardened 
their opposition. Students and teachers, suddenly finding re- 
quirements transformed, are confused. 

, Another district has suffered an even more damaging re- 
vision. An administrative committee, without teacher partici- 
pation and with greater concern for management ease than for 
educational value, cut Competencies to one-fourth their origi- 
nal number. The arbitrary cut has nullified the original effort, 
alienated staff, and brought general confusion and cynicism. 

Some competency revision, it should be added, has been 
necessary for most Oregon districts. Upon conceptual and 
goal clarification, districts have cut inessential and redundant 
competencies, combined vety specific ones, and reordered 
them to achieve better elementary and secondary articulation. 
Revision has also taken place following instruction and test- 
ing, as districts have found som^ competencies too easy, diffi- 
cult, or vague and thus demanding of change. For many dis- 
tricts, outcome revision has been ongoing and healthy. 



Considering the difficulties and effort involved, a district 
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developing a full program will need to tarn to a task 
force, as Acheson suggests. A committee, if re^iesentative of 
district staff, will ensure a breadth of Ideas and expertise and 
help develop staff commitirent and ownership. The committee 
should include district office staff and teachers from all cur- 
riculum areas and grades, in the opinion of Bert Simmons, 
principal of North Eugene High School, Oregon. Tom Houston, 
director of secondary curriculum for the Springfield School 
District, Oregon, told the writei he believes the committee 
should also include building level administrators. Consultants 
from 'experienced districts, the state, or universities could 
prove helpful. 

At the outset, the CBE task force will need to achieve 
conceptual clarity. Ideally, it should ground its outcome de- 
velopment in a critical examination of tlie present goals and 
curriculum and a search for a more meaningful education. New 
educational goals should help the committee determine what 
kind of outcomes it truly wants. And further, a clear idea of 
outcomes will ease subsequent development and prevent the 
problems encountered by some' Oregon districts. Oregon's 
Pleasant Hill School District, as Lorin Miller, its former high 
school principal, told the writer, successfully initiated its out- 
come development through an exploration of new curriculum 
directions with staff, students, and the public. In seeking to 
define survival skills, the district also consulted workers in the 
community. It questioned grocery store workers, for instance, 
on wiiat math skills adults needed for shopping. 

As the task force reaches consensus over the nature of the 
ou^romes, it will want to begin organizing outcome ideas under 
general headings, according to Acheson. Some headings will 
certainly follow traditional subject matter headings, but 
others, such as analysis or problem-solving, will likely cross 
traditional boundaries, .\ftcr such organization, the commit- 
tee can speed up the identification process by dividing into 
subcommittees for each competency area. But to help the sub- 
committees maintain a proper perspective and avoid subject 
matter advocacy, the committee should assign some members 
of different disciplines to each subcommit.ee. 
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The larger committee should considei setting some limit 
on the number of competencies it writes. A task force identi- 
fying only basic skills competencies may not need to worry 
about numbers, though one district is finding its fifty-seven 
new basic-skills outcomes a management problem. A commit- 
tee seeking a comprehensive list should surely worry about 
overextending itself. As Miller told the writer, 80-120 compe- 
tencies may be ideal for a Hfe-role curriculum, since they can 
' provide sufficient breadth without causing serious manage- 
ment problems. A committee may wish to give free rein to its 
subcommittees and then revise and reduce its list a§ necessary 
before final approval. 

Committees will need to develop assessment guidelines for 
each outcome. Committees afraid of too many outcomes and 
record-keeping problems can keep outcomes broad and de- 
velop several indicators for each to ensure adequate assess- 
ment. Lopes suggested that committees wait in identifying 
indicators, since fear of assessment problems may hurt out- 
come creativity. And Simmons recommen<^cdthat committees 
field test outcomes and indicators on a cross-section of people 
before finally approving them. Fillbrandt and Merz report 
that the Kern district tested the performance levels of com- 
munity people to determine the cut-off scores and validity 
of its new reading and mathematics proficiency tests. The dis- 
trict tested what it considered successfully functioning gradu- 
ates, pers(3ns employed in entry-level jobs that required only 
a high school cdutation. The district study answere<i staff 
doubts over the new stand uds, the authors conclude. 

Acheson makes se\e ^ additional suggestions for a de- 
velopment commit teL\ Group leadership, he notes, should 
demcjn^trate procediues that will diiect members' efforts and 
keep them working at a practical level. Committee members 
will want to see their efforts produce some tangible results. 

To enco irage criiicism and new ideas, the subcommittees, 
he adds, should frequently share their work. They will also 
want to compare their work with ouUomes developed oy other 
districts, but they should firsU develop some of their own be- 
fore consulting ready-made lists. 
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Achcson also provides ahelpful method for writing compe- 
tencies. Beginning with proposed idea, each committee 
member should develo{)/a working statement of the compe- 
tency. The committee ihould then pool the different efforts 
and seek agreement yon a single clear statement that synthe- 
sizes all versions. Only after it determines the wording of the 
competency shoyid it decide to accept, change, or reject it. 
The group should find, he argues, that clearly worded and 
commonly understood statements will ease decision-making. 

At some ^oint, a task force should involve community 
members in its development effort, both to satisfy public 
wishes and to gain an added perspective. Many districts have 
simply consulted standing citizens advisory committees, but 
others have bought extensive school-community dialogues, in- 
viting community participation through newspaper ads and 
town rrieetings. Oregon's Beaverton School District, for in- 
stance, collected over 15,000 statements by inviting commu- 
nity members to small meetings in the schools for discussion 
of desired graduation skills and knowledge. Dick Olson, co- 
ordinator of student services for the district told the writer 
that district staff also visited local community groups for dis- 
cussion and had members rank order a list of tentative goals. 
The district also surveyed its staff and sampled public views 
through a research group. 

A district should involve the community along the way 
and not ask it to review a finished product. One district caused 
ill feelings by waiting until it had developed a full list of goals 
before involvmg its community committee. It also found the 
committee more interested in how, rather than in what, its 
teachers taught. Brad Templeman, principal of Sheldon High 
School, Eugene, Oregon, warns that community involvement 
may begin painfully as the public vents long-standing frustra- 
tions, but it should end inpositive cooperation and community 
commitment to the schools. CBE is particularly open to com- 
munity involvement in both development and operation. 

Promoting Staff Morale 

A major innovation like CBE, which requires considerable 
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development and affects s^taff roles, demands special atten- 
tion to staff morale. AdminWrators will likely encounter one 
morale problem at the start-teacher fear that the CBE assess- 
ment process will be used for teacher evaluation. Administra- 
tors will needlo allay this fear to gain staff confidence. 

As theorists argue, districts shouW use all opportunities 
to encourage exchange of ideas and stalf participation during 
CBE development. Project leaders can circulate position papers 
to all staff to open communication and in\ite response. Hall 
and Jones suggest that each time committee members tenta- 
tively complete a task, they distribute proposal^ to other staff 
to request Ctiticism and changes. The Azusa district. Lopes 
stated, aid^d communication by releasing one teacher from 
each school half-days during development to serve as staff and 
student liaison workers. The teachers were able to discuss 
program development freely with other staff and students, 
easing fears and sharing ideas. 

Communication is important not only in encouraging staff 
involvement, but also in simply preventing misunderstanding. 
In some Oregon districts, teachers are resisting the new pro- 
gram partly because they do not understand it. Lacking a clear 
sense of program purpose, teachers may too easily resent ev^ry 
minor inconvenience. 

Districts should also give teachers pay or released time for 
development work to promote both morale and better work. 
Lopes reported that the^Azusa district arranged for some 200 
substitute days to release teachers for committee work over 
extended periods. The expense has been justified,, he believes, 
because the teachers, responding to the district commitment 
and able to work without frequent interruptions, were con- 
tented and especially productive. Not all districts will be able 
to afford so much, but as Lopes argued, districts should make 
some financial commitment. Even $3,000 in substitute time, 
will show teachers that the district is seriously committed. 

Assigning Instructional Responsibility 

Once outcomes have been identified, district committees 
need to assign responsibility for their instruction. The assign- 
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ment process may reshape the curriculum as new outcomes 
suggest new courses and learning opportunities, A new basic 
skills program is leading one district to consiu ' dividing its 
English department into communication skills and literature 
departments, Oregon schools, besides implementing new 
courses in consumer and career education, are reworking tradi- 
tional courses in all departments. 

Districts should assign primary respor ibility for the out- 
comes to specific courses and optimally redesign courses 
around them. As Packard told the writer,, some Oregon dis- 
tricts, perhaps responding to teacher anxiety over evaluation, 
have assigned responsibility as diffusely as possible. By assign- 
ing outcomes to departments rather than specific courses, or 
even leaving students primarily responsible for their achieve- 
ment, such ^tricts have effectively divorced instruction from 
the outcomes and continued on as before. .As a result, stu- 
dents may not receive histruction truly responsive to the re- 
quirements they must satisfy, and teachers will lose the feed- 
back benefits of CBE. 

When schools design courses around competencies, they 
should consider limiting the competencies to four per nme- 
week course, in Miller's viewpoint. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the teacher will have time to give extra attention to 
both high- and low-achieving students as he or siie certifies 
competencies throughout the course. 

Districts may want to assign the same competencies to 
different courses to give students greater choice in planning. 
But Miller warns against scattering competencies indiscrimi- 
nately throughout the curriculum and thus creating manage- 
ment and scheduling problems. 

Since many students will not satisfy the competencies at 
the first try, schools will need to provide secondary opportu- 
nities. Some students will take advantage of different courses 
carrying the same outcomes, but a good portion will require 
some remedial instruction. CBE schools can* use a variety of 
remediation procedures. They can, of course, develop special 
remedial classes. One district, for instance, has initiated a 
"Last Chance" English course that covers all its language com- 





petencies. Its high school autohiatically assigns students not 
satisfying the competencies in regular ninth- and tenth-grade 
classes to the course, which provides individualized in«;lPic- 
tion/until they satisfy a!) competencies. Some schools assign 
students to resource centers for individual attention, and many 
arc developing modular sequences for independent study. One 
district asks all students failing ^competency tests to work out 
individual programs with their teachers. In general, schools 
should provide some fdrmal rernedial structure so they do 
not plaqe too much responsioility on students already experi- 
encing difficulties. 

Some high schools, finding that many students ufe failing 
basic skllh competencies, complain that remediation wil' over- 
burden them. But by beginning competency instruction and 
certificatiort^in elementary and junior high schools, districts 
can limit remediation problems and expect students to satisfy 
a good portion of their basic skills before high school. Robert- 
son reported that since his district adjusted its seventh- and 
eighth-grade curriculum, incoming freshmen need less work 
on basics. Some students, he adds, are now challenging the 
regular freshman English class. 



As they assign instructional responsibility, districts need 
to devise procedures for outcome assessment. Besides facing 
problems in developing adequate criterion-referenced meas- 
ures, they must decide whether to use districtwlde tests, in- 
class teacher evaluation, or some combination of the two. The 
first approach promises greater objectivity, but it requires 
much development work, does not suit many life-role out- 
comes, and f'ncourages a dissociation between in«;truction and 
assessment. 

Inclass teacher evaluation clearly offers the greater bene- 
fits. It guarantees a close tie among outcomes, instruction, and 
assessment, and better enables teachers to evaluate the effeo 
tiveness of their instructidn. It also is less cold and mechanis- 
tic than standardized testing. The personal contact between 
teacher and student should help (eachers identify student prob- 
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Icms and arrange appropriate^mediatlon?*' 

One district, having cl^sen to limit its\isc of teacher 
evaluation as much as possible, explains that subjective teacher 
judgment will invalidate CBE assessment. Some district edu- 
^ cators have complained that teachers are too harsh in judging 
"""^ttiac5ts, while others have claimed they are too lenient. But 
the usc^^mocf^explicit indicators, grcatoL,staff understand- 
mg of the new program,.^d appropriate supervision shouH 
help elimiifate such judgmeriTprehlems. Lopes suggested that 
boards of two or more teachers asscsTsTtrdciUs^hen teacher 
judgment will likely be at issue. 

Districts ncc*\ to hcf^m assessment, as well as instructioh, 
early in the curricuL/i.i o avoid management problems and 
ensure timely detection rd remediation of student problems. 
One district unfortunately waited to assess students* mastery 
of sixth-grade skills until the end of their junior year, and 
now it discovers that about one-qu ter of the students need 
remediation. Other districts are ha^' ig success testing students 
for graduation outcomes as early the sixth grade. In addi- 
tion to early assessment, districts need to provide multiple 
assessment opportunities, spaced over the curricVilum, so that 
all students enjoy the fullest opportunity to achieve standards. 

Developing a Record-Keeping System 

The final m^^^jor concern of CBE implementation is the 
I development of a workable record-keeping system. Because it 
is so data-dependent, CBE requires extra record-keeping effort, 
a cause of many educators' complaints. Some CBE districts 
liave experienced serious record-keeping roblems. One dis^ 
trict cannot trust its computer system because it prints out 
unreliable and contradictory reports. Another states that its 
system has broken down and thai staff have no way of know- 
ing how mau/ competencies students have completed. But 
CBE does not necessarily f;nean record keeping problems, 
especially for districts with limited and carefully assigned 
competencies. Some districts with over 100 competencies have 
experienced no major problems. 

Districts assessing sti.dents through a single proficiency 
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test should face only minimal management and record-keeping 
problems. Districts designing courses around outcomes and 
using indass evaluation can choose between two reporimg 
systems* They can either keep outcome certlHcation and 
course grades separate » an s^proach most Oregon districts 
follow^ or unite the two by making course completion depen- 
dent on outcome achievement, as CBE theory suggests. 

One dbtrict, following the flrr.t approach and using the 
C cgon Total Information Service computer system, is happy 
with its system. To certify students, teachers simply record 
ar^trvement of numbered indicators in their grade books and, 
^at ^' end of the course, mark off numbered competencies 
on ^jmputer grade sheets. The system generates both indi- 
vidual student reports at Jist all competencies completed, 
missed, and not yet attempted and comprehensive reports that 
similariy identify the competcr y achievement ^ all students, 
grade by grade. - ( 

A district followiiig the second approach, Sui without 
benefit of a computer, also reports rr; oal-keepI.ig ai:cce!^ 
Since the dist net has carefully assigned comprtehciifs to it. 
classes and equates a course pass with competency^achi^ve- 
ment, teachers can informally record indicator and compe- 
tency progress on their own and indicate completion of com- 
petencies solely through course grades. To prevent students 
from havinf4 to repeat courses for a single missed competency, 
the district empowers tcachers^to give exter ' 'd incompletes 
and moke individual arranKements for completion. 

Though not essential, a computer system is desirable, 
mar.y educators state. But sir>ce computer systems have pre- 
sented some diffi(;uities, districts should consider the *";com- 
mendations of two Oregon educators* To help schools limit 
the consequences of system failure, Hall suggests they main* 
tain a central file for manual recording of student progress. 
Houston adds that districts should cautiously Implement a 
data processing system and first work out its problems on a 
small segment of the curriculum. 



Other Things to Do 
Districts will of course face additional concerns in C?E 



implementation. Some, such as public information and staff 
development^.are especially important, while others arc rela- 
tively minor but still deiwrve attention. 

Public Relations 

P iblic information, as the complement to community in- 
vclvementt demands special attention because CBE can greatly 
change a district program and its graduation requirements. 
The Beaverton district's effort illustrates some public informa- 
tion pract7C^s and issues. The "district widely publicized its 
new goals through reports to the board, media coverage, school 
newsletters, poS-ters, and presentations to community groups. 

To publicize its new competencies, the districjl focused its 
effort on parents and made use of board reports, newsletters, 
letters to parents, and public meetings in the schools. As Pick 
Olsoii and Nancy Ryles, board chairman for the Histr^ct, told 
the writer in separate telephone interviews, the district chose 
to present its competencies as a comprehensive set, since indi- 
vidual ones, when questioned in isolation, might not always 
appear essential to graduation. The district needed to case 
parent nervousness over the new requi. ments, particularly 
fears that inconsistent assessment of subjective competencies 
might unfairly keep students from nraduating. The district 
also needed to explain the reason for the competencies. It 
found that the public approved of the new standards and the 
accountability the program achieved. 

Staff Development 

CBE implementation will also demand a concerted staff 
development effort, both to prepare staff for their new roles, 
including those of implementation, and to improve staff com- 
mitment. Giugni reported that his district has encouraged staff 
development through widespread staff participation in pro- 
gram development. As an example of this participation, he 
pointed out that after a committee of physical ec^ucation in- 
structors identified new outcomes all s» ch instructors met to 
review them. 

Schultz emphasized the need for comprehensive owgohig 
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inservice education that provides for practice and relates di- 
rectly to staff tasks at hand. To prepare staff for u&ing a new 
testing system, her district held a workshop to cover test items 
and test site environment. After the test, it hdd aiiother ses- 
sion to help teachers work over the results. Such timely in- 
service offerings, she argues, will succeed much better than an 
isolated session distanced from specific staff needs. 

Lasser and Olson, reviewing the literature* suggest that dis- 
tricts initially provide intensive training, using a variety of 
s^proaches, and follow up with regular ongoing meetings, 
which can enable the district to respond to problems as soon 
as they arise. They also believe that staff development should 
involve practice and include the preparation of materials for 
actual classroom use. 

In response to the many practical concerns of CBE imple- 
mentation. Miller offers some additional suggestions for dis- 
tricts starting a life-role curriculum. First, to avoid unnecessary 
management and scheduling problems, districts should clearly 
chart a transitional course structure, identifying required 
courses and sequences and the location of competencies 
throughout the curriculum. Similarly, districts should develop 
a guidebook that lists all available options— and theii requisite 
procedures- for attendance waivers, credit-by-exarnination, 
off-campus credit, and independent study. 

Lastly, Miller suggests, high schools should require that 
entering students, with the aid of counselors and teachers, map 
out a schedule for high school completion. Schools shouM 
periodically review the schedule to ^ti$ufe appr<)piiat£ pro- 
gress. Such practical steps, and public information and staff 
development efforts, should help students, p^ents, and staff 
adjust to a new and complex system with a minhnum of con- 
fusion. 
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CONCLUSION 



^^^^ ^ IViU competency -based education realize its claimed po- 
tential and provide both accountable and more personal edu- 
cation? Some tentative evidence, at least, bears out the claims 
of CBE theory and suggests that well-implemented CBE pro- 
grams can bring significant benefits. Competency-based edu- 

\^ cation remains, however, a largely untested innovation. 

CBE's rapid adoption rate suggests that many educator, 
are not waiting for conclusive evidence that it will live up 
Its claims. Responding to promises of CBE advocates and pub- 
lic pressure for new standards, educators in many states arc 
incorporating various forms of CBE into their school curricula. 

For educators adopting CBE programs, the best chance for 
successful implementation appears to lie in cultivating good 
staff morale, addressing outcomes early in the curriculum, and 
linking outcomes, instruction, and assessment in newjy de- 
signed courses. Based on the experience of districts that have 
already implemented CBE, developers should start cautiously 
with a limited number of new outcomes and expand their pro- 
graoii through the use of models of excellence. And because 
of the limitations inherent in^performance objectives and the 
threat to the values of liberal education, districts may want 
to continue requiring traditional course credits in addition to 
competency achievement. 

Most importantly, as educators implement new CBE pro- 
grams, they should not betray CBE from the start by empha- 
sizing only performance standards and turning away front the 
innovations of the sixties. New standards alone cannot hope 
to resolve the serious problems facing public education tojday. 
Ntw standards will truly improve education only if carelully 
integrated into an instructional system that is attentivt to 
students' individual goals and needs. 1 
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